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Meet The 


Management Team 


Every month ALASKA PEOPLE is 
featuring one member of the Alaska- 
BLM Management Team. This month, 
an interview with ASO’s deputy 
director for cadastral Fran Eickbush. 


Known for his friendly, courteous 
manner and his all-American style, 
Deputy Director for Cadastral, Francis 
Eickbush worked his way up through 
the BLM ranks from a GS-2 survey aide 
to manager of one of the largest 
rectangular land survey operations in 
the world. 

Raised in the hub of a railroad, cattle 
ranching, and wheat farming 
community, agriculture was a vital part 
of Fran’s life. Although Fran’s father 
was a machinist for Union Pacific 
Railroad and his mother was a finance 
auditor for the federal government in 
Cheyenne, Wyo., the family’s “roots” 
were in Kansas. “I spent several 
summers working on my uncles’ wheat 
and cattle farms in Southwest Nebraska 
while growing up,” says Fran. 


Once in college he pursued his 
interest in agriculture by earning his 
bachelor’s degree in animal husbandry 
at the University of Wyoming at 
Laramie. With his sights on studying 
veternary medicine, Fran worked 
summers with BLM as a survey aide to 
help pay his way through college. 

After college Fran went to work for 
Wycon Chemical Company in his home 
town of Cheyenne as an assistant to the 
plant chemist. However, BLM’s 
Wyoming State Office had also 
recognized his talents as a surveyor and 
offered him a permanent position as a 
survey chief in 1967. 

“I went back to BLM because of my 
love of the outdoors and the feeling of 
accomplishment of doing something 
useful for the public,” says Fran. “I feel 
that we've got an agency a notch above 
most other federal agencies.” His pride 
in Alaska’s cadastral survey program 
shines through in his program, his 
professional manner and outlook in 
everything he does. 

In 1970 Fran was promoted to 
cadastral engineer in the Eastern States 
Office and a year later went to work for 
cadastral survey in BLM’s Washington 
office. In 1974 he came to the Alaska 
State Office as office branch chief of 
cadastral survey. 

In 1976 he transferred to his home 
state of Wyoming to become team 
leader for the Southwest Wyoming EIS 
in Rock Springs. When the two year 


Fran Eickbush, deputy state director 
for cadastral survey 


project was completed, Fran landed the 
job of chief of the branch of cadastral 
survey in the California State Office, 
and in 1981 he came back to Alaska as 
deputy state director for cadastral. 

Fran and Candy, his wife of 20 years, 
have three sons: Gregory, a freshman 
at Brigham Young University; David, a 
sophmore at Service High School; and 
Daniel, a seventh grader at Hanshew dr. 
High. Like their father who was very 
active in sports in high school and 
college, “all three boys play football and 
wrestle,” says Fran. 

Fran was very active in Cub Scouts, 
Boy Scouts and Explorers while 
growing up. He earned his Eagle Scout 
at 16. “Some of my great fortunes have 
been opportunities to work with youth 
in various church activities, scouting, 
and coaching sports. My hobbies 
include sports, outdoor recreation, and 
Indian lore. 

“I enjoy working with the people here 
in Alaska. They have the spirit of 
cooperation and accomplishment; it’s a 
great frontier. The Bureau’s programs 
in Alaska today are most challenging 
and exciting in view of our mission and 
our duty to provide meaningful service 
to the public. With the advancing 
technology in all facets of the survey 
program, we have tools which provide 
seemingly endless opportunities to 
become more efficient in doing our job,” 
says Fran. 
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Loaking south from Pump Station #2 on the Alaska Pipeline 


Almost anywhere you travel, if you 
say you're from Alaska, people will ask 
about “the pipeline”. BLM’s Branch of 
Pipeline Monitoring administers the 
agreement and grant of right-of-way 
between Alyeska Pipeline Service 
Company and the federal government. 
Although the 800-mile-long pipeline has 
been in full operation since August 
1977, the Branch of Pipeline Monitoring 
continues to monitor all on-going 
operation and maintenance activities. 

For example, the pipeline office was 
actively involved in last winter’s reroute 
of the pipeline at Mile 200 and more 
recently was notified of a fire at Pump 
Station One. “In any out-of-the- 
ordinary situation, Alyeska notifies us 
immediately, and we in turn call the 
Washington Office and keep them 
posted on what's going on. It’s a highly 
visible project,” says engineer Perry 
Francis. 

It all started in 1968 when Atlantic 
Richfield announced tentative results of 
its oil exploration efforts on Alaska’s 
North Slope. When things started 
shaping up, Arlan Kohl, branch chief, 
was in BLM’s Washington Office and 
was transferred to the Washington 
Office pipeline stdff. Once things got 
closer to actual construction, Kohl was 
sent out to “the field” to the Alaska 
Pipeline Office, which became a 


separate office from BLM. 

During this time the Alaska Pipeline 
Office monitored the building of 800 
miles of 48-inch diameter steel pipe 
designed to carry hot crude oil from 
Prudhoe Bay in northern Alaska to the 
ice-free port of Valdez in the southern 
part of the state. The $7.7 billion dollar 
project had to be designed for arctic 
conditions. Design had to account for 
permafrost which resulted in 420 miles 
of the pipeline being constructed above 
ground. Elevated pipeline was built in 
trapezoidal zigzag patterns to allow 
lateral movement for pipe temperature 
changes during the initial startup and 
for temperature changes due to 
operational and climatic variations and 
to accommodate movement due to 
earthquakes. 


The pipeline route crosses 800 
rivers and streams. 


The nearly 380 miles of buried 
pipeline had its own construction 
challenges. Buried depths generally 
ranged from three to 12 feet. The 
pipeline route crosses more than 800 
rivers and streams. Special 
construction was used in the pipeline’s 
river and floodplain crossings. At its 


peak the pipeline work force totalled 
21,000 people. 

On August 1, 1977, the ARCO 
Juneau sailed from the terminal at 
Valdez bound for Seattle taking 824,000 
barrels of North Slope oil to US. 
markets. 

After the completion of the pipeline, 
the Alaska Pipeline Office was put back 
within BLM and called the Office of 
Special Projects and reported directly 
to the state director. It remained this 
way until two years ago when it was 
reorganized and added to the Division 
of Minerals and called the Branch of 
Pipeline Monitoring. 

The present office is made up of six 
people: Arlan Kohl, branch chief; Perry 
Francis, engineer; Jim Gilliam, 
ecologist; Ken Hunt, oil spill specialist; 
Dick Gohl, realty officer; and Sylvia 
Smothers, secretary. 

Francis and Gilliam do most of the 
actual field monitoring. They oversee 
any and all construction; maintenance 
work, such as pipeline road 
maintenance; gravel mining; and 
excavating parts of the pipeline for 
repair or maintenance and restoration 
of disturbed areas. Their job is to 
ensure that activities are in accord with 
the stipulations in the right-of-way 


continued, page 4 
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continued from page 3 


grant. They are also continually alert as 
to the physical condition of the pipeline 
from a pipeline integrity standpoint. 

If an oil spill or leak occurs, Ken Hunt is 
there to assess why the leak occurred, 
monitor the containment, clean up and 
restore the area, and to write up a 
report. Since much of the pipeline 
crosses public land, Alyeska must 
obtain gravel sale contracts and special 
use permits for the use of additional 
land not included in their permanent 
right-of-way. Dick Gohl is in charge of 
all lands work dealing with the pipeline, 
and Sylvia Smothers keeps the office 
running smoothly. 


At its peak the pipeline workforce 
totaled 21,000 people. 


The pipeline office also works on 
other projects, such as issuing 
temporary use permits and other 
authorizations in support of the Alaska 
Natural Gas Transportation System. 
This proposed natural gas pipeline 
would transport gas from Prudhoe Bay 
to the Lower 48, essentially following 
the Alaska Highway through Canada. 
Activity on this project is minimal now 
because it is not economically feasible 
at this time to build the pipeline. 

In addition, the Yukon Pacific 
Corporation recently requested BLM 
do an Environmental Impact Statement 
for a Trans-Alaska Gas System 
(TAGS). The pipeline would start at 
Prudhoe Bay and end in either Valdez 
or on the Kenai. Yukon Pacific 
Corporation’s proposal is to liquify the 
natural gas and export it to Pacific Rim 
countries such as Japan and Korea. 
Whether the pipeline is actually feasible 
is largely dependent upon getting the 
overseas markets. 

“More than one-half of my BLM 
career has been on the Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline project, and I wouldn't change 
a minute of it, says Kohl. “One might 
think the work experience would be 
very narrow (no pun intended), boring 
and mundane dealing with a single 
project. It has been anything but that. 
Over the years I have had the 
opportunity to rub shoulders with 
engineers, scientists, biologists, 
executives, lawyers, auditors, 
politicians, the press and many other 
people from around the world. The 
issues and problems associated with the 
pipeline has been just as varied. Just to 
name a few — permafrost, 
corrosion/deformation ‘pigs’, 
revegetation, earthquake monitoring, 
salmon spawning areas, oil tank safety, 
peregrine falcons, public access and oil 
spills. I have been quoted, audited, sued 
and commended. It has been and 
continues to be a very exciting project, 
and I am proud of my association with 
it,” says Kohl. 


April 1985 - An Alyeska crew reroutes the pipeline after it sagged at the Dietrich 
River. 


A tanker loads oil at the pipeline terminal in Valdez. 
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BLM’s Branch 
Of Minerals Adjudication 


“The Secretary shall establish, 
pursuant to The Mineral Leasing Act of 
1920, as amended, an oil and gas 


leasing program on the federal lands of 
Alaska...” Sec. 1008 ANILCA 


The Alaska National Interest Lands 
Conservation Act (ANILCA) Title X, 
issues guidelines on oil and gas leasing 
in Alaska. Section 1008 refers to oil and 
gas on all lands excluding the North 
Slope. It requires BLM to obtain public 
input on areas where there might be 
interest in oil and gas leasing. Based on 
public, private, state and local 
government involvement information, 
BLM determines which lands to make 
available for oil and gas leasing. 

Moos) Branch |of Mineral 
Adjudication, within the Minerals 
Division, handles all competitive and 
noncompetitive leases in Alaska. 

Lands on which noncompetitive 
leases are issued are those on which 
BLM knows of no oil and gas resource 
values. “Leasing a noncompetitive 
parcel is somewhat like an agreement 
between the government and a citizen 
willing to take a risk and invest his 
money hoping he has the ability to find 
potential value,” says Ray Kaltenbach, 
of the Branch of Mineral Adjudication, 
“The chances of finding oil and gas are 
low and the risk is high. However the 
initial cost of a $75 filing fee and $1 per 
acre leased rental fee per year is 
relatively low if oil or gas is found,” says 
Kaltenbach. Anyone filing for a 
noncompetitive lease can obtain 
between 2,560 acres (minimum) and 
10,240 acres (maximum) on one lease. 
In Alaska an individual can hold leases 
totaling 300,000 acres per leasing 
district, which means 600,000 acres 
since there are two districts. Eachlease 
is good for ten years and gives the 
leasee the right to develop, produce and 
market oil and gas. 

So far BLM has opened Minchumina, 
Denali/Tiekel, and Seward Peninsula 
lands for noncompetitive oil and gas 
leasing. Within the three areas, BLM is 
offering 7.7 million acres, less than half 
of which is currently under lease. 

The Branch of Minerals Adjudication 
is made up of: Bob Sorenson, branch 
chief; Ray Kaltenbach, Kay Kletka, Bob 
Merrill, Sue Faught, Lois Simenson, 
Jeannie Pulkownik, Larry Allen, K.d. 
Ferencak and Betty Roseberry all of 
whom are land law examiners; five legal 
clerks: Ed Doyle, Carla Riley, Rebecca 
Aviles, Dorothy Hanley, and Steve 
Pody; two typists: Norma Bahr and 
JoAnn Bieskei; and secretary Arlyce 
Wuerz. 


It takes teamwork to put a lease together. Carla Riley, 


miscellaneous documents examiner, 


and Jeanne 


Pulkownik, land law examiner, watch as branch chief Ray 
Kaltenbach signs a lease they prepared. 


“When an offer to lease is received, a 
legal clerk logs it in and files it by date, 
time and location. The clerk then 
reviews the file for completeness, 
making sure the application is properly 
filled out, that it’s signed, the filing fee 
and advance rental money has been 
paid, and that the land requested is 
actually available,” says Kaltenbach. 
The adjudicator then checks it over and 
processes it. 

When a lease sale is held on lands in 
the National Petroleum Preserve or in 
any of the areas designated as 
Favorable Petroleum Geological 
Provinces (FPGPs), the Branch of 
Mineral Adjudication sets up the sale. 

A lot of preparation work goes into 
preparing for the sale. A place to hold 
the sale must be found. ADP must set 
up a computer program which inputs 
leases and data at the sale, and copies of 
the notice of sale and invitations to bid 
are sent out. This includes oil 
companies and other interested 
persons. 

On the day of the sale all bid 
information is recorded carefully via 
computers. Once the sale is over, the 
Resource Evaluation Team and the 
economist evaluate all bids to see if they 
meet BLM’s minimum bid requirement, 
and an antitrust review is done. If allis in 


order, the leases are sent to the 
companies for signature. When 
returned they are signed by the 


government and become official. 

BLM has averaged one sale per year 
over the last five years. All sales have 
been for lands on the National 
Petroleum Reserve in northern Alaska. 
There are presently a total of 56 leases 
located within NPRA. 

“During the past fiscal year the 
Branch has been extremely busy 
catching up on the backlog of offers and 
assignments left over from the initial 
openings,” says Sorenson. “This was 
complicated by several law suits filed by 
the Federal Trade Commission, the FBI 
and the Postal Inspector in relation to 
the marketing practices of several 
companies who acquired leases from 
the BLM and then sold them to 
individuals at exorbitant markups. In 
addition, there was a suspension on the 
processing of offers and assignments 
from March to September of 1984. 

The elimination of the backlog and 
the early out authority arrived at the 
same time so the new adjudication 
group will be a section under the 
command of Kay Kletka. Doris 
Diakakis has retired, and Ray 
Kaltenbach and I will retire on January 
31, 1986,” says Sorenson. 
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Carl 
Johnson 
Retires 


by Sharon Durgan Wilson 


From a Washington state farm boy to 
manager of the largest district within 
BLM is quite a distance, but retiring 
Fairbanks District Manager, Carl 
Johnson, literally jumped right into it, 
feet first. And fortunately for him, he 
learned to roll with the landings in his 
early smokejumper days. 

Certain happenings sometimes have 
future impact. “Il remember my mother 
telling me that the day | was born, four 
smokejumpers were performing the 
first test jumps across the river from our 
house. She said she sat by the front 
window and watched them during the 
day. She had no idea that I would travel 
that course through life, but she sure 
told me that story enough times to have 
an impact on me,” Johnson said. 

Two days after high school 
graduation, Johnson joined the 
Winthrop Smokejumper Base, later 
known as the North Cascade 
Smokejumper Base. This summer 
career enabled him to pay for most of 
his college years at Washington State 
College in Pullman, even though he 
supplemented it with jobs in the 
bookstore anda service station. “I think 
smokejumping is a great way to get 
through college,” Johnson said. “It 
provided excitement and challenge, a 
chance to jump into the beautiful forests 
of Washington, some fishing on the side 
while we were waiting to be picked up, 
and it paid well. Of course, we tend to 
ignore the smokey, blistering times 
when we battled the fires day after day.” 
Johnson feels that the move toward 
“professional” fire fighters in BLM has 
removed a great opportunity for 
training younger people, giving them 
experience that will lead to being future 
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CARL D. JOHNSON (FCA) 
Winthrop, Washington 


Carl's first year as a smokejumper 


public land managers. “I definitely feel 
that everything I did prior to becoming a 
district manager prepared me for that 
responsibility,” he said emphatically. 

Not one to let grass grow under his 
feet, Carl married Judy during his first 
summer in Fairbanks in 1960. Their first 
daughter, Tracey, arrived during his 
third year of college, followed by Abby, 
Carla and Shelly. By 1963, Johnson 
finished his degree in forest 
management, and was hired by 
BLM/Fairbanks as a fire district 
supervisor. 

Carl was selected as one of the first 
area managers in BLM in 1967. He later 
became chief of the division of 
resources, and then was selected for 
BLM‘s first program analyst training in 
Washington, D.C. After 10 months of 
intensive training, Johnson was sent to 
the Idaho State Office as the first full- 
time budget person in their state office. 

That expertise was valuable when he 
arrived back in Fairbanks in October 
1973 as assistant district manager to 
Dick LeDosquet. He began training 
district managers in the fine art of 
budget management. “I even trained 
Bish Buckle how to manage a budget,” 
Johnson said proudly. 

Becoming district manager in 
January 1978, Johnson worked hard to 
maintain a strong BLM public image, 
while providing leadership for the 
district. The number of permanent full- 
time employees soared to over 200, with 
a large increase during the summer fire 
season. 

Among the major accomplishments 
in his varied career, Carl points with 
pride to his budget work during BLM’s 
changing times. Another major source 


Carl Johnson 
1986 


of satisfaction was working with Native 
land conveyances. Even though it is a 
20-year program, his years as district 
manager saw the completion of a great 
many of those conveyances “I feel a 
special sense of satisfaction that our 
people got that land through the 
paperwork hurdles and into the hands 
of the public,” he said. 

The highlight of his Fairbanks years 
was the era of the pipeline. The early 
‘70s saw new programs, the Trans- 
Alaska Pipeline project, a new 
legislation affecting public lands, a 
greatly increased fire program, and the 
construction of the new Fairbanks 
District Office building. 

Carl Johnson has been through a life 
of (literal) ups and downs, and is looking 
forward to the chance to make a career 
change. Just as his brother Kay retired 
from BLM and became a builder, so 
Carl is looking for his next role in life. Of 
course, travel is on the agenda. “I 
intend to relax and get my act together,” 
he says, leaning back comfortably. 
“First is a trip to Hawaii to try my scuba 
skills again, then some cabin building, 
and of course my newest acquisition--a 
computer. I’ve been eager to try one, 
and haven't had time to doit. Now! can 
learn a new language and talk like 
everyone else in BLM.” 

Carl has always enjoyed being on the 
“leading edge” of change. Changes 
started in the field of smokejumping 
when he was a rookie jumper just 19 
years old, and they have continued 
throughout every phase of his career. 
There is no doubt he will keep the pace 
with these new changes in his life, and 
come out on top as always. 
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Sharon Dean Links The World To The Iditarod 


“Operating a ham radio is a hobby 
and a public service with me,” says 
Sharon Dean of ASO’s Division of 
Conveyances. “People think I’m crazy, 
but I save my vacation time just to work 
the Iditarod.” 

Dean has been working Iditarod 


checkpoints as a ham radio 
communications person for the past 
two years and will be out there again this 
year. “I will spend a week at Rainy Pass 
checking all the dog teams through then 
fly over to Cripple where I will again 
check the teams through. Working the 
Iditarod means taking all your radio 
gear and what you need to support 
yourself for two weeks.” This means 
she is the single communication link for 
her area between other checkpoints 
and Anchorage and Nome. In the past 
accommodations have ranged from a 
small, old cabin to a village building. 
“This year I will be staying in a tent. 
Fortunately it will contain a wood 
stove!” says Dean. 

In 1984 Dean worked the Ruby 
checkpoint. “When | arrived at Ruby, I 
thought, ‘How exciting to be roughing it 
complete with outhouse,’ but it didn’t 
take long before getting up at 2 a.m. to 
go the outhouse got very old!” 

Last year Dean worked the White 
Mountain checkpoint. “I’ve found the 


people in every village I’ve worked to be 
very helpful and friendly,” says Dean. 
“A lot of people wanted to see the radio; 
the kids were especially fascinated by 
ite 

Flying around in the Alaska bush can 
be a real experience. “The first year | 
didn’t know if I got air sick, so I made 
sure to pack a few bags just in case. 
Once we were in the air and nearing 
Rainy Pass, I began feeling queazy and 
took out my limited supply of bags. | 
was immediately popular with the 
others in the plane who also felt sick! 
Having to reuse the same bag is enough 
to make you want to take over the 
controls and get the plane back on the 
ground! 

“On another part of the trip I was 
flying in a two-seat plane. The pilot was 
trying to fix something in the plane while 
flying. Suddenly the engines died and | 
figured we were going down. | must 
have turned green because he looked at 
me and said ‘I didn’t scare you did I? | 
was just checking something.” 

Dean comes from a family of ham 
radio operators. “My parents were both 
ham operators. | never had time until 
recently. In 19811 obtained my license.” 

To become a radio operator you must 


pass Morse code and a written test and. 


get your own radio. “Radios range in 


Sharon Dean working the Ruby 
checkpoint during the 1984 Iditarod. 


cost from about $300 for a small hand- 
held radio to upwards of $5,000 for an 
HF radio depending on how many ’bells 
and buttons’ you want onit,” says Dean. 

After receiving her license she joined 
the Anchorage Amateur Radio Club, 
which is actively involved in 
communications for the Iditarod as well 
as many other things. 

“Ham radio operators can talk to 
other operators all over the world,” says 
Dean. In the first hours after the 1964 
earthquake the only way information 
got out was via ham radio. Local ham 
operators are often involved in search 
and rescue operations. If the power 
goes off, radio operators often provide 
communications for the hospitals. 
They are also actively involved in 
earthquake simulation drills and other 
emergency situation drills. Since 
becoming licensed, Dean has worked 
the Iditaski, the Walk for Hope, the 
Special Olympics, and the Junior 
Iditarod, as well as the Iditarod. 

“Ham radio is a special part of my 
life,” says Dean. “On Christmas day | 
spent the day passing ham traffic 
(messages) between family and friends 
in the Lower 48 and Alaska. I enjoy 
connecting hams with other hams on 
the radio. It’s kind of like bringing 
people together.” 
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Other Than Full-Time Employment 


by Mary Zeiher 


Did you know that part- 
time employment is drawing 
more interest by BLMers? 
Part-time career employment 
involves a tour of duty of no 
less than 16 hours and no 
more than 32 hours of work 
per week. This type of 
schedule provides time for 
child raising or personal 
pursuits such as educational 
degrees. 


There are two exceptions to the 
16/32 hour limit. One is mixed tour 
employment in which work is scheduled 
part-time during a portion of the year 
and full-time or intermittent for the 
remainder of the year. This allows 
better coverage during peak workload 
periods. The second exception is that 
an employee may be permitted to 
perform work from one to 15 hours per 
week when a determination is made 
that it is necessary for the agency to 
carry out 1tS mission. 

Once a tour of duty is established, it 
may be changed to meet the needs of 
the office or the employee. Changes 
must be made and approved in advance 
of the administrative workweek in 
which the change is to occur. Increases 
above 32 hours per week are not 
permitted for more than two 
consecutive pay periods. 

Job sharing is a form of part-time 


and Bob Sorenson received their 


party on January 31. 


(| to r) Ray Kaltenbach, Jim Callahan 


retirement certificates at their goodbye 


employment in which the tours of duty 
of two or more employees are arranged 
to cover a single full-time position. 
People that job share are considered as 
individual part-time employees for the 
purposes of appointment, tour of duty, 
pay, Classification, leave, holidays, 
benefits, service credits, etc. A variety 
of work schedules can be used, such as 
split days, alternate days, split weeks or 
the overlaping of schedules. 

Annual leave is prorated based on the 
length of service of the employee. 
(Employees with less than three years of 
service earn one hour of annual leave 
for every 20 hours in pay status; three to 
15 years of service, one hour of annual 
leave for every 13 hours in pay status; 
and more than 15 years of service, one 
hour for each 10 hours in pay status.) 
Sick leave accrues at the rate of one 
hour for each 20 hours in pay status. 
Part-time employees are also eligible for 
other types of leave categories (AWOL, 
LWOP, court leave, etc.) Part-timers 
are not entitled to holidays which fall 
outside the tour of duty. However, if a 
holiday falls on a day a part-time 
employee is scheduled to work and the 
employee does not work, she/he is paid 
for the number of hours scheduled for 
that day. If the employee works on the 
holiday, she/he is entitled to holiday pay 
only for those hours scheduled. 

Part-time work is prorated when 
determining X-118 qualification 
requirements. An employee on a 20- 


hour per week tour of duty would earn 
six months of credit per year. In 


computing service for retention, 
retirement, career tenure, probationary 
period, within-grade increases, leave 
accrual rate, and time-in-grade, a part- 
time employee receives a full year of: 
service credit for each calendar year 
worked. 

Part-time employees are eligible for 
health and life insurance. The actual 
amount of life insurance is based on the 
annual salary. The minimum amount of 
basic insurance is $10,000. The 
employee’s annual salary is figured on 
the basis of hours in the tour of duty 
multiplied by the base pay rate. The 
cost of health insurance is greater for 
part-time as the government 
contribution to the premium is prorated 
according to the number of hours in the 
tour of duty during the pay period. 

In a_ reduction-in-force, part-time 
employees are placed in a separate 
competitive level from full-time 
employees. When released from a 
competitive level, a part-time employee 
can compete only for other part-time 
jobs. 

Requests for conversion to part-time 
should be addressed in writing to your 
supervisor and include your reasons for 
the request. Part-time employment 
opportunities can be made available as 
long as it does not interfere with the 
mission and function of the 
organization. If you require additional 
information on part-time employment, 
contact Mary Zeiher at 271-3180. 


} 


“The first thing we do, let’s kill all the 
lawyers,” wrote Shakespeare in Henry 
VI. Evidently lawyers were perceived as 
a problem back in the Middle Ages. 
Today, more than ever, we are asociety 
which is built on litigation and legal 
confrontation. The Department of 
Interior’s lawyers in the Solicitor’s 
Office help BLM navigate through: the 
hazardous waters of today’s legal 
complexities. 

The Regional Solicitors Office 
headed by Jack Allen gives legal advice 
to Interior agencies in Alaska. “BLM 
generates about a third of our legal 
work,” says Allen. “Much of our BLM 
work involves conveyance issues such 
as land selection, boundary disputes, 
townsite claims, and rights-of-ways. We 
also do quite a bit of work with mining 
claims, mineral leases and settlement 
claims like Native allotments. 

”The six lawyers in our office provide 


two types of service to BLM: litigation’ 


and counciling. If BLM gets sued, we 
represent the agency in one of two 
ways: 

1) If we are sued in court, we work 
with a U.S. attorney and the 
Department of Justice. 

2) In an administrative appeal to the 
Interior Board of Land Appeals (IBLA), 
we handle the case without outside 
assistance. 

“We also provide BLM legal advice on 
a day-to-day basis, either by telephone 
or with written legal opinion. This 
typically involves construing a statute 
or a regulation. We have written 
opinion on such things as the ownership 
of World War II airplane wrecks found 
on public lands, mining claims on 
tentatively approved land, reverter 
Clauses) in conveyances .to 
municipalities, and the like,” says Allen. 

You could say “government is up to 
its neck in law”. Every day we as 
government workers encounter legal 
questions. Most of them we can answer 
ourselves; but when we do get a sticky 
question, the solicitor is there to 
provide legal advice. 

“We ask the solicitor to give us legal 
opinion in areas where there are 
problems or conflicts with other 
legislation or in the interpretation,” says 
Chief of the Branch of Land Resources, 
Sue Wolf. “Based on the solicitor’s legal 
opinion we know what options we may 
or may not have. As a result we make 
policy decisions. We deal informally as 
well as formally with the solicitor’s 
office.” 

”The solicitor gives ASO’s Personnel 
Office technical advice and assistance 
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The Solicitors Office - BLM’s Lawyers 


Solicitors Jack Allen (left) and Bob Mothershead, 


representatives 


” 


on interpreting administrative law, 
says Jim Pooley, ASO supervisory 
personnel management specialist. “The 
solicitor also provides representation 
for the agency in hearings before the 
Merit Systems Protection Board and 
the Office of Hearings and Appeals. 

The Anchorage office is one of eight 
regional offices centrally located 
throughout the U.S. Headquarters, as 
with most federal agencies, is located in 
Washington, D.C., where the 
government keeps approximately 100 
lawyers busy. 

“Each of our attorneys is responsible 
for one primary agency and does work 
for the other agencies on an as-needed 
basis. Every attorney in this office has 
done work for BLM at one time or 
another since BLM _ generates the 
largest part of our legal work,” says 
Allen. 

“Much of our work for Fish and 
Wildlife Service involves endangered 
species or criminal enforcement. With 
Bureau of Indian Affairs we are more 
involved with housing, health and 
education issues,” he added. 

When asked what would be a typical 
day in the solicitor’s office, Allen said, 
"A lot of time is spent meeting with 
clients and doing research. When a 
lawsuit is filed, a lawyer must find out 
the background so he can answer the 
complaint. It takes time to find out the 
facts and meet with people who might 
be able to help you. For instance, if we 
have a discrimination complaint filed 
with EEO, we’ve got to study the files of 
the persons involved. Other work 
includes: writing memoranda, 


two of BLM’s legal 


pleadings or briefs, time in front of a 
judge examining legal issues, and 
preparing cases to go before a judge. 

The background of the solicitor’s 
office lawyers is varied. About half of 
the lawyers come from the private 
sector and half are from other 
government offices. Allen came to 
Alaska from the Washingon, D.C., 
office in 1976, prior to which he worked 
for a private firm for six years after 
graduating from Yale. 

The average tenure for the staff is 
about seven and a half years. Bob 
Mothershead is the senior attorney, 
having been there since January 1966. 
“In many respects what lawyers do is 
the same whether you are in private or 
government. The difference is that ina 
private law firm if you get more work 
you simply hire more lawyers,” says 
Allen. “On the other hand, in a 
government law office the number of 
lawyers stays the same or gets smaller 
but the work load keeps growing. The 
hardest job is to prioritize our work. At 
times this can be very difficult since 
everyone wants their work right away. 
Many of our priorities are decided in 
terms of court deadlines. In private 
firms the billing system decides 
priorities. Whatever the client is willing 
to pay for gets done. 

“I think the lawyers who work in this 
office feel the work is much more 
interesting and varied than in private 
law. In my own case job satisfaction is 
much higher. The public issues we are 
working on are generally of higher 
importance and affect more people than 
the issues I handled in private practice.” 
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Alaska BLM’s 
Patriarch - George Gustafson Retires 


After nearly 40 years with BLM and 
two years in the Navy, George 
Gustafson says, “The first thing I’m 
going to do when! retire is sleep in! I’m 
not going to get up in the morning! But 
other than that I will be operating like | 
have all these years. 

“My wife and I will continue to swim 
three times a week and I will cross 
country and downhill ski. We are 
perennial students at the University; 
however, instead of taking night 
classes, we will switch to day classes. 
We love to travel and will continue to 
spend Christmas and New Years in 
Hawai. We visited my wife Sally's 
“roots” in England last summer and 
hope to visit mine in Finland soon. This 
summer we plan to travel down the 
Yukon River by river boat to Dawson 
with the Prospectors Club. While in 
Eagle we hope to visit former 
Anchorage district manager Jim Scott. 

“People often wonder how! candoso 


George Gustafson 


much traveling on my limited salary. | 
tell them I travel on the mortgage 
payments | don’t have to pay the bank. 
Back when I! came to Alaska, there were 
no places to rent or buy so we built our 
house from payday to payday. 

“I came up with my family to cruise 
timber for BLM in 1947,” says 
Gustafson. The five-month detail 
extended to 39 years. “I was promised 
when | came up that if we liked it here, 
we could stay on. When | first started, 
the BLM office consisted of a suite at 
the west end of the old federal building 
basement and was made up of two 
ladies who ran the land office, an area 
administrator, and a field examiner,” he 
added. 

After the five-month detail was over, 
Gustafson spent two years as BLM’s 
district ranger. “In 19491 became aland 
law examiner in the lands branch, then 
in 1957 I was promoted to chief of the 
division of resources; and in 1961 | 


became townsite trustee.” Gustafson 
remained townsite trustee until 1984 
when he was appointed townsite patent 
specialist. 

“As townsite patent specialist for the 
past year and a half, I’ve been moving 
patents that I’ve been waiting up to 14 
years for,” says Gustafson “It’s been 
neat seeing some of the lands I’ve been 
working on for so many years finally 
patented. 

“As townsite trustee I applied for 
patent to BLM for the people of the 
villages. Once | got title, | was able to 
give the people of the town title to their 
land. It’s a very unique job. I was the 
only person with my job in the whole 
goverment system. The most satisfying 
part was working with the people; and | 
could see a project through from 
beginning to end and have happy, 
satisfied customers.” 

Happy retirement George! 


George Gustafson receives his retirement certificate from 
deputy state director for conveyances Bob Arndorfer. 
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Accolades 


QUALITY STEP INCREASE 


Carol Belenski, Illustrator, ADO 

Robert King, Anthropologist, ADO 

Joe C. Morris, Jr., Realty Specialist, 
ADO 

Laura A. Matus, Land Law Examiner, 
ASO Division of Conveyance 
Management 

Linda Walde-Teague, Secretary, 
ASO Division of Conveyance 
Management 

John M. Toms, Jr., Supervisory Land 
Surveyor, ASO Division of 
Cadastral Survey 


SUSTAINED SUPERIOR 
PERFORMANCE AWARD 


Martin Karstetter, Program Analyst, 
ASO Division of Conveyance 
Management 

John Gebhard, Supervisory Physical 
Scientist, AFS 

Carla Cross, Contact Representative, 
ASO Division of Cadastral Survey 

Larry Evans, Supervisory Land 
Surveyor, ASO Division of 
Cadastral Survey 

Joseph Burns, Land Surveyor, ASO 
Division of Cadastral Survey 

Barbara Kelly-Page, Secretary, ASO 
Division of Conveyance Management 

Mary J. Bonin, Realty Specialist, ASO 
Division of Conveyance Management 

Jeannie L. Kosonen, Land Law 
Examiner, ASO Division of 
Conveyance Management 

Donna Doney, Land Law Examiner, 
ASO Division of Conveyance 
Management 

Patricia Bower, Land Law Examiner, 
ASO Division of Conveyance 
Management 

Elizabeth Sherwood, Land Law 
Examiner, ASO Division of 
Conveyance Management 

Margery Morrison, Land Law 
Examiner, ASO Division of 
Conveyance Management 

David Mushovic, Land Law 
Examiner, ASO Division of 
Conveyance Management 

Laurie Calderhead, Land Law 
Examiner, ASO Division of 
Conveyance Management 

Heather A. Rice, Supervisory Legal 
Technician, ASO Division of 
Operations 

Vicki L. Johnson, Secretary, ASO 
Division of Operations 

Elaine O. Wilde, Supervisory Land 
Law Examiner, ASO Division of 
Conveyance Management 

Richard Early, General Supply 
Specialist, FDO 

Doris M. Hill, Supervisory Personnel 
Staffing Specialist, ASO Division 
of Administration 
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SPECIAL ACT AWARD 


Betty Chamberlain, Miscellaneous 
Documents Examiner, ASO Division 
of Conveyance Management 

John Roberts, Supervisory 
Cartographer, ASO Division of 
Cadastral Survey 

Winnifred Brudevold, Purchasing 
Agent, FDO 


SPECIAL ACHIEVEMENT 
AWARD 


Debra Chaffin, Mail & File Clerk, 
ADO 


Ron Huntsinger, Hydrologist, ADO 
Melitta White, Realty Specialist, ADO 


APPRECIATION AWARD 


Richard Stephenson, Realty 
Specialist, ADO 

Dennis R. Nielsen, Safety & 
Occupational Health Specialist, ADO 

Margaret Jensen, Supervisory 
Realty Specialist, ADO 


Personal Notes 


ASO’s mailroom chief, Margaret 
Borneman and husband won free 
tickets to the Superbowl in New 
Orleans compliments of a Seahawks 
Booster Club contest. The trip 
included five nights and six days in New 
Orleans, all expenses paid. “I never 
thought we’d win anything like this! | 
loved New Orleans,” says Margaret. 


ASO Division of Conveyances, 
Sharon Dean, spent four days 
volunteering as ham radio operator at 
Rabbit Lake checkpoint during the 
recent Iditaski Race. 


Congratulations to Elaine Wilde, 
whose last name is now Roylance. She 
retired and got married in the same 
month!. 


Interchange Update 


Throughout January politicians from the states involved in the Interchange were 
briefed in anticipation of the Interchange package being sent to the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House on February 6, 1986. Legislation is anticipated 
to be introduced in the House and Senate on February 18-28, 1986, with hearings 
held in early March. 
In Alaska: BLM FS 

(acres) (acres) 


200,200,000 000 
177,261,384 22,938,652 


Before Interchange: 
After Interchange: 


The interchange proposal in the state of Alaska is limited in scope when compared 
with other state and regional offices of the BLM and Forest Service. The proposed 
action would transfer the responsibility for management of the mineral estate 
underlying the Chugach and Tongass National Forests from BLM to the Forest 
Service. As part of this transfer, responsibility for maintenance of mining claim case 
files, adjudication of mining claims, preparation and review of validity examinations, 
initiation of contest actions, issuance of mineral patents, manning of recording 
facilities, and mineral leasing would be assumed by the Forest Service. 

The real payoff, however, would come from improved public service, especially to 
mining claimants living in Southeast Alaska. One stop shopping for mining claimants 
throughout Alaska would lower their cost of doing business. Southeast Alaska 
residents would have access to a new Forest Service public room in Juneau and 
would no longer be required to deal with a BLM office located several hundred miles 
away. 

The proposal also calls for the co-location of the Chugach Forest warehousing and 
radio maintenance shop with the BLM Anchorage district facility, reducing costs and 
increasing efficiency. 

Public response to mailings and news releases describing the interchange 
proposals for Alaska and other states was limited. Only four letters were received. 

No formal hearings were held in Alaska. However, prior to, and subsequent to 
June 7, 1985, meetings were held with the Alaska Land Use Council and 
representatives of the Alaska mining and oil and gas industries, including the Alaska 
Miners Association. The public response resulting from these meetings was limited. 

Anchorage and Juneau are the only communities where staffing changes would 
occur, and these changes would be small. Anchorage would lose three employees 
and Juneau would gain four. The Chugach National Forest mining claim case files 
would remain with the BLM in its Anchorage State Office public room to maintain 
current availability to Anchorage residents. A Forest Service employee would be 
assigned to this BLM/Forest Service public room. 

A computer link has been established that allows the Forest Service Regional 
Office in Juneau to access the BLM’s Alaska Automated Lands Records System 
(AALRS) in Anchorage. This gives Southeast Alaska residents and federal agencies 
direct access to statewide land status records kept by BLM. 
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MOVING ON 
February 1986 


Christopher Wiita, Student Trainee 
(land surveyor) ASO Division of 
Cadastral Survey 

Robert Sorenson, Supervisory Land 
Law Examiner, ASO Division of 
Mineral Resources (retired) 

James Callahan, Supervisory Physical 
Scientist, ADO (retired) 

Carl Groeneveld, Student Trainee 
(land surveyor) ASO Division of 
Cadastral Survey 

Georgianne McKeiver, Cartographic 
Aide, ASO Division of Cadastral 
Survey 

Brent Jones, Student Trainee (land 
surveyor) ASO Division of 
Cadastral Survey 

George Gustafson, Land Law 
Examiner, ASO Division of 
Operations (retired) 

Robin Jacoby, Communications 
Clerk, ASO Division of Operations 

Susan Sullivan, Secretary, ASO 
Division of Operations 

Lavina Sanders, Supervisory Land 
Law Examiner, ASO Division of 
Operations 

Barbara Ruote, Cartographic 
Technician, ASO Division of 
Operations 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


ALASKA STATE OFFICE 
701 C STREET, BOX 13 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 99513 


Return if not delivered in 10 days 
OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE. $300 


—_ ALAIGA 
cOPrLe 


Early Out Retirees 


The following people have taken 
advantage of BLM’s early out retirement 
offer: 


Doris Diakakis, Land Law Examiner, 
ASO Division of Mineral Resources 

Doris Hill, Supervisory Personnel 
Staffing Specialist, ASO Division 
of Administration 

Bob Sorenson, Supervisory Land Law 
Examiner, ASO Division of 
Mineral Resources 

Dale Vance, Administrative Services 
Manager, ASO Division of Operations 

Ray Kaltenbach, Supervisory Land 
Law Examiner, ASO Division 
of Minerals 

Marvin Staudinger, Electronics 
Mechanic, ASO Division of 
Cadastral Survey 

Lavina J. Sanders, Supervisory Land 
Law Examiner, ASO Division 
of Operations 

Patience Campbell, Land Law 
Examiner, ADO 

Anne Smith, Supervisory General 
Supply Specialist, FDO 

Carolyn Gardner, Personnel 
Assistant, ADO 

James Callahan, Supervisory Physical 
Scientist, ADO 


REGULAR RETIREMENTS 


Roy Stadlbauer, Safety Officer, ASO 
Division of Administration 

Elaine Wilde, Supervisory Land Law 
Examiner, ASO Division 
of Conveyances 

George Gustafson, Townsite Patent 
Specialist, ASO Division 
of Conveyances 


POSTAGE AND FEES PAID 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
INT 415 


WELCOME ABOARD 
February 1986 


Sherie Isaacson, Secretary, AFS 

David Polly, Warehouse Worker, AFS 

Joy Brozovsky, Personnel Clerk, 
FDO 

Lynn Rogers, Cartographic Aide, ASO 
Division of Operations 

Rita Connell, Legal Clerk, ASO 
Division of Operations 

Loyd Miller, Supervisory Land Law 
Examiner, ASO Division of 
Operations 

Kamilah Rasheed, Land Law 
Examiner, ASO Division of 
Conveyance Management 

Brenda Moeller, Computer 
Programmer Analyst, ASO Division 
of Operations 

Jocelyn Jones, Clerk Typist, ASO 
Division of Administration 

Scott Twenhofel, Land Surveyor, 
ASO Division of Cadastral Survey 

Gene Terland, Glennallen Area 
Manager, ADO 
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